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RESUMPTION OF PUBLICATION OF "SCHOOL LIFE" 

The Bureau of Education has issued an announcement that the 
pubh'cation of School Life will be resumed. This announcement 
will be welcomed by everyone who is interested in the development 
of a broad national view of education. In a country like ours, where 
the schools are strictly under local control, there is great danger 
of provincialism. California hears about its own educational doings 
but is likely to know very little about Maine or Florida. The 
Atlantic states know there is a Middle West, but they think of it as 
the home of a semi-educated race. It is a very wholesome experi- 
ence when one discovers through the reading of various state journals 
or some of the publications of national scope that educational prog- 
ress is not limited to one's own section. 

The national view of education can nowhere be more readily 
cultivated than in the Washington department which deals with 
education. With a very little well-directed effort, it is possible 
through this agency to bring together a record of all the best that 
is going on in American school systems. We welcome, therefore. 
School Life as a medium of national news. It is fortunate that the 
Bureau of Education can publish it at so low a cost that every 
teacher can well afford to subscribe, 
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The official announcement of the Commissioner of Education 
is as follows : 

The Congress of the United States has authorized the resumption of the 
publication of School Life. It has been suspended since December, 1921. 
The September number will be issued, and hereafter it will appear monthly, 
except in July and August. 

Under the terms of the Public Resolution authorizing the resumption, those 
who receive the publication must pay part of the cost; an amount must be 
charged for subscription equal to the cost of printing, plus 10 per cent. This 
will not cover any part of the cost of editorial work. The publication carries 
no advertising. 

The price of subscription has been fixed at 30 cents a year; but 25 copies 
or more will be sent to the same address at the rate of 25 cents a year for each 
copy; that is, 25 copies will be sent one year for $6.25, 30 copies for $7.50, etc. 
These copies, however, must not be sold for profit. 

Persons who wish to receive School Life regularly should forward the sub- 
scription price at once to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing OflSce, Washington, D.C. Please do not send money to the Bureau 
of Education. 

CO-OPERATIVE CURRICULUM-MAKING 

The school system of Springfield, Illinois, has recently published, 
in a volume of about three hundred pages, the results of a year's 
work on the part of the primary teachers and the primary super- 
visor in rewriting in detail the course of study for the primary grades. 
The volume is the outcome of a series of institutes conducted by Miss 
M. Ethel Brown, the supervisor, followed by vigorous committee 
work which included practically the whole teaching corps in the 
primary division of the system. 

Each subject is discussed for each grade. The introductory 
paragraphs of the sections describe the aims, subject-matter, 
methods, and tests appropriate to that particular subject and 
group of pupils. Following these general statements there are 
details, including sample lessons and references to materials which 
are to be used. 

Throughout the discussions there is evidence that the whole 
group of teachers has become acquainted with the technique of 
school testing and scientific analysis of subject-matter. There are 
the most hopeful signs of an effort to apply all of the modem scien- 
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tific methods known to the professional student of education to the 
practical problems of the classroom. 

It has sometimes been charged that tests and measurements and 
scientific studies in general are too remote from the actual work of 
pupils to be helpful to classroom teachers. There is much evidence 
in this volume that the bridge is in process of building over this 
chasm and that classroom devices can be based on systematic 
analyses. 

The following section which is inserted after the discussion of 
reading and the lists of reading matter is so intrinsically valuable 
and so practical that it is selected as typical of the whole volume. 
It is entitled "Cautions and Suggestions." 

1. Avoid inattention and nerve strain by using variety of material and variety 
in presenting same. 

2. Avoid repeating pupils' answers. 

3. Give most attention to the pupils just below the average; that is, do not 
exploit the best pupils. 

4. Keep the lower third of the pupils occupied. See that all work all the time 
and that each recites. 

5. Have a program; stick to it. 

6. Economize pupils' time by avoiding unnecessary remarks. 

7. Give profitable seat work. 

8. Keep attendance as nearly perfect as possible. 

9. Create an audience situation for a child in oral reading. It is inspiring. 

10. Commend the children's best efforts; do this thoughtfidly. 

11. Maintain high standards in everything. 

12. Avoid pointing to sentences word by word in reading. 

13. Aim to prevent lip-movement in reading. 

14. Do not print (hand print) any work on the board. 

15. Watch the ventilation and lighting in the room. 

16. Work for clear enunciation, especially on the ends of words. 

17. Eliminate vocalization in the second grade. 

18. Watch the habits leading to proper handUng and care of books, 
ig. Find substitutes for the raising of hands. 

20. Insist upon a healthful, easy body posture. 

21. Supply unknown words immediately. 

22. Periods should be full of vivacity and enthusiasm. 

23. Correct grammatical errors immediately. 

24. Don't depreciate the children. 

25. Watch the light on the child's book. 

26. Avoid the use of "all right." 
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27. Give each child his full share of class time. 

28. Have word drills separated from the reading lessons. 

29. Work for articulation, enunciation, and comprehensive expression. Enun- 
ciation is mainly a matter of habit. 

30. Call upon slower pupils for the easier parts. 

31. The group, which is kept for extra work, must also read at their regular 
periods. 

32. Avoid concert work. 

33. Do not use the same device too long. 

34. Be sure children pronounce words correctly. Pronimciation must be up 
to date. 

35. Avoid slow work. 

36. See that each child gets an equal share of time and attention. 

37. Don't discourage children who read ahead. Give them an odd book in 
which to study; then let them read a story from this odd book to the class 
after the class work is finished. 

38. Give many short reading parts to slow children and a few long ones to the 
quicker children. 

39. Use liners. 

40. Emphasize phrase drill more than single word drill. 

41. Avoid needless repetition, as "Say it again." 

RESEARCH AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The National Education Association has organized a research 
department. The first bulletin of this department deals with the 
problem of costs of public education, especially with teachers' 
salaries and related problems. 

It is perhaps premature to raise in the presence of this first 
bulletin a question which naturally arises in the mind of the reader, 
namely, the question, What is the conception of research that under- 
lies the work of this new department ? The bulletin is full of inspir- 
ing quotations and of facts selected and forcibly stated to carry 
the conviction to the reader's mind that there is plenty of money 
in the country for schools, that teachers deserve more pay, and that 
progressive systems of education are securing advances in teachers' 
salaries. There is very little by way of description of the methods 
by which the facts recited were secured. There is nothing to 
acquaint the student with the method employed in selecting quota- 
tions. There is a great deal of evidence of fervid conviction on the 
part of the author and little of the detached objectivity which is 
usually thought of as characteristic of research. 
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It will be accepted by all teachers that the National Education 
Association is rendering a service to education in describing thus 
vividly the need for funds. It is a little difficult to see how the 
same attitude toward research can command universal acceptance 
if the new department enters, for example, the classics controversy 
or takes up the problem of general science or vocational education. 

In the meantime it is well that the department should secure 
all of the co-operation that can be given it in organizing its program 
of operations. 

The following statement points out the direction in which the 
department intends to move and the kind of help which it seeks: 

To achieve these objectives the following plan of action has been outlined. 
Through the columns of the Journal of the Association statements will be 
made of the educational problems concerning which there is the greatest demand 
for information. Efforts will be made to find out what is being done toward 
obtaining information on these questions. If adequate studies of these prob- 
lems are not in progress, the Department hopes to provide for their investiga- 
tion by some of the educational research agencies of the country. Efforts wiU 
also be made to provide for the prompt circulation of vital information in the 
Journal and other educational publications, or by other means. 

In carrying out this program the Department seeks the co-operation and 
guidance of the school people of the country. It will especially appreciate 
receiving copies of the results of investigations made upon problems of current 
educational importance. The results of such investigations can be given wide 
circulation through the columns of the Journal or they may be issued in bulletin 
form. Proper credit will be given, of course, to the individual or agency respon- 
sible for the investigation. 

Reports that will be valuable to the Research Department are listed below. 
They should be sent direct to the National Education Association headquarters. 

1. Regular reports of state, city, and county superintendents. 

2. State school laws, and copies of important educational bills prepared for 
submission to state legislatures. 

3. Special investigations by research bureaus or advanced students in schools 
education. 

4. Investigations carried on by state and local teachers' organizations. 

5. Copies of salary schedules, new tenure and pension laws. 

6. Other investigations of educational value. 

TEACHING FOREIGN CHILDREN 

Recent years have seen a much more intelligent handling of 
foreign children in public schools than was common before the war. 
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It used to be the practice to worry along with such children, giving 
them the same reading material as was used by the children of 
American families and holding them in the lower grades until they 
acquired enough English to be promoted. 

A description of one line of investigation which has been fol- 
lowed in correcting earUer practices is supplied in a report prepared 
by Miss Beglinger of the Detroit Teachers' College concerning work 
done in the Everett School of that city. The statement of the 
method adopted in this work, is as follows : 

The range of a speaking vocabulary depends, to a great extent, on the 
environment of the individual. His speech is the expression of his needs and 
desires, thoughts and emotions, which, in turn, are the direct outgrowth of his 
physical contacts and experiences. This is especially so with children. The 
child's vocabulary is based wholly on his surroundings. His first words are 
motivated by physical needs; his range of expression broadens to include his 
experience and varies in direct ratio to his limitations; his speech is the index 
of his environment. 

With these facts in mind, the basic difference in speaking vocabulary of the 
foreign child and the American child of school age is easily understood. The 
difference is not only of language, but of content, too. Compare, for example, 
the topics of conversation of a six-year-old Italian with those of an American 
child of the same age: "Did you go on the wagon?" "What did your father 
buy at the market?" "Can you drive the horse yet?" "Our cellar is full 
of bananas." Compare them again with the conversation of a six-year-old 
Polish child. It is seen that, notwithstanding the common interests of children, 
the speaking vocabulary of the foreign child differs not only from that of the 
American child, but from the vocabulary of other kinds of foreign children as 
well. 

The extent of this difference is evidenced in the results of an experiment 
conducted at the Everett School in May, 1920. Through the co-operation of 
ten sixth-grade pupils, the speaking vocabulary of approximately one hundred 
and twenty Italian children of school age (six to seven years) was collected. 
These sixth-grade pupils were divided into teams and assigned to work at 
home, on the playground, in the streets, and to and from school, listening to the 
conversations of the little children, and jotting it down (in English) in their 
notebooks. They were instructed to translate the words literally, paying no 
attention to mistakes in grammar or of expression; hence we may expect only 
a slight variation in language, due to the changes made of necessity by the 
older children in learning English. The work was carried on for two weeks, 
resulting in a total of 1,000 sentences collected, including recurrences. These 
sentences were copied and classified as to kind, form, type, and situation 
involved. 
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Another example of intelligent adaptation of American schools 
to the needs of foreigners is supplied by the Buffalo School Magazine 
which publishes the following account of the way in which foreign 
pupils are handled in School Number Twelve: 

In past years, immigrant children attending Number Twelve were put in 
first grade, no matter what their age or education. They were advanced as 
rapidly as they gained a knowledge of English. The principal spared as much 
time as she could from her many duties and gave them special instruction. 
This method of dealing with the problem was not satisfactory, as time could 
not be spared regularly, and also because the grade teacher in charge of a large 
class could not give the foreign children much attention. If she gave time to 
the foreigners, she took it from her class, while on the other hand, if she taught 
her class, these foreigners, usually older, were marking time, meanwhile becom- 
ing bad citizens. Moreover, the older ones with fixed habits of speech were not 
getting the drill needed in learning a new language and consequently spoke 
broken English. 

This year the influx of foreign children was so large that Deputy-Superin- 
tendent Pillsbury sent a teacher of foreigners to assist. The chief handicap 
is lack of room, but we manage to teach all the pupils in two divisions of fifteen 
children each. The advantages derived from this plan can hardly be over- 
estimated. The foreign child spends one-half of each day with a teacher who 
devotes her whole time to him, and he is busy doing profitable work every 
minute. He is advanced so rapidly that he soon is in a class with pupils of his 
own age, instead of being overage and idle. Under the present conditions, 
children who have been in America eight weeks have completed the work of 
four grades, and the teachers of the grades have been relieved of the responsi- 
bility of having pupils who could do more and better work with greater oppor- 
tunity. 

While one group recites, the children in the other division are in different 
grade rooms taking part in the grade work. In this way they are getting a 
maximum amount of work in the least possible time. The teachers report that 
these children, after six weeks of special instruction, speak better English than 
other immigrant children who have been in the regular grades for two years. 

Every two weeks, as they are found able, these children are promoted to a 
higher grade. This is stimulating to their ambition, and they work hard and 
do not become troublesome. The grade teacher, principal, and critic unite in 
telling the wonderful change in Sidney, who until recently, was very trouble- 
some in his classroom. 

THE LIBRARY AS AN ADJUNCT TO THE SCHOOL 

The American Library Association has always been active in 
promoting the more extensive use of books among pupils. In this 
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it has been a powerful and welcome ally to those who seek to sub- 
stitute for the narrow use of a single textbook the adoption in schools 
of the library method. The campaign for the wider use of libraries 
has been productive. Expansion of public book supplies has gone 
on with astonishing rapidity in recent years. The librarians now 
ask that all who are interested in the library movement help in 
getting before the public their professional needs. The Association 
has therefore issued the following bulletin: 

IS YOUR LrSRARY ORGANIZED FOR EDUCATION? 

The American Library Association believes that every student from the 
elementary school through the university should learn to use and appreciate 
books and libraries, not only that he may study to advantage in school, but 
also that he may continue through adidt life to benefit from the resources of 
libraries. 

To accomplish this there should be a supervisor of school libraries in every 
state and province, and a school librarian or supervisor for every school system — 
city, county, township, or district. 

We therefore recommend as a minimum standard that there be at least 
one full-time school librarian for an enrollment of i,ooo elementary and high- 
school pupils. 

Whether the school library supervisor or librarian shall be employed by 
school or library authorities, separately or jointly, is a matter to be determined 
by state or local conditions. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY MATERIAL 

The National Park Service of the Department of the Interior 
has prepared a series of descriptive circulars relating to the national 
parks. The announcement accompanies mimeographed copies 
of these circulars that if sufficient demand is shown for material of 
this tjT5e it "will be printed as leaflets and sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents in lots of twenty-five for about five cents." 
The Director of the Service, Stephen T. Mather, "will be pleased 
to receive an expression of your opinion as to the value of a series 
of papers similar to this for popular educational use." 

The writer of this note has no hesitation in recommending 
that such material be issued and used as supplementary geography 
reading material. There is so little of detail and picturesqueness 
in our geographies that this type of supplementary material promises 
genuine relief in a study which is often seriously lacking in vitality 
and vividness. 
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It is not possible to quote in full any one of the descriptions. 
The following short sample taken from the first two pages of the 
leaflet on the Yosemite Valley may serve to interest some teachers 
to take up correspondence with Director Mather: 

If you should start from San Francisco in an airplane and fly due east, you 
would first cross the wooded crests of the Coast Ranges, next the broad, level 
expanse of the Great Valley of California, checkered with irrigated fields and 
orchards, and then, after a flight of more than a hundred miles, you would come 
to a huge mountain barrier, rising in a long, gradual slope and culminating in 
a resplendent row of snow-flecked peaks. This is the Sierra Nevada, the long- 
est, highest, and grandest mountain range in the United States. 

Deeply carved in its western flank, about midway between the barren 
foothills and the rocky summit peaks, in the genial middle zone of majestic 
forests, you would discover the Yosemite Valley, the chasm that has become 
renowned the world over for its towering cliffs and sublime waterfalls, its 
stately trees and delightful climate, but above all for its waterfalls. If " Yellow- 
stone" spells "geysers," "Yosemite" spells "waterfalls" to all who know the 
name. 

As you fly over the valley you may at first be surprised to find it no larger 
than it is. It measures only seven miles in length and one mile in width, and 
is really but a widened portion of an otherwise narrow canyon that furrows the 
range from crest to base — the canyon of the Merced River. Indeed, the valley 
is but one of a great many features — though by far the most wonderful — of the 
Yosemite National Park, which embraces a part of the western flank of the 
Sierra Nevada almost as large in area as the state of Rhode Island, studded 
with peaks, domes, and spires, and sculptured by valleys, gorges, and canyons. 
Among the latter is the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne River, which lies 
twelve miles north of the Merced Canyon and parallel to it and which also has 
a Yosemite-like widened portion — the beautiful Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

But when finally you descend into the Yosemite you at once realize the 
reason for its world-wide fame. No other valley is so remarkably fashioned, 
nor possesses within so small a compass so astounding a wealth of striking and 
distinctive scenic features. Taken as a whole, it is a broad rock-hewn trough 
with parallel sides, boldly sculptured and ornamented with silvery cataracts. 
The level floor, the groves and meadows of which afford ideal places for camping 
and other outdoor pursuits, lies 4,000 feet above the sea, and the forested up- 
lands on either side rise 3,000 to 4,000 feet higher. 

Looking up the valley from its lower end, your eye is at once attracted by 
the marvelously sheer profile of El Capitan, the most majestic cliff in the 
Yosemite, if not in the world. It projects from the north wall, a full 3,000 
feet in height. Directly opposite, the three Cathedral Rocks form a promon- 
tory of nearly equal height — the only promontory that juts far out into the 
trough. From its end leaps the Bridal Veil Fall, 620 feet in height, its spray 
suffused with glorious rainbow colors. 
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A COUESE OF STXJDY BASED ON ACTIVITIES 

Dewey pointed out many years ago that the problem of the 
teacher is to observe the direction of the pupil's natural activities 
and to foster and direct them. His views have been widely accepted 
in theory, but in practice school courses have continued to follow 
the traditional Unes dictated by the ordinary school subjects. This 
failure of theory to carry over into practice is due in large measure 
to the lack of specific studies of pupils which will give the teacher 
knowledge of the activities to be cultivated in children. A pamph- 
let published a year ago by the school system of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, under the title, The Course of Study in Terms of Children's 
Activities for the Kindergarten and Primary Grades, attempts an 
enumeration of pupil activities which are natural in the lower 
grades and thus aims to furnish a basis for the type of teaching 
advocated by Dewey. 

The first part of the chapter dealing with the activities of the 
third grade may be quoted as an example of the kind of analysis 
presented throughout the pamphlet: 

The nine-year-old is a person of considerable responsibility. He travels 
about by himself, goes on long trips with his father and mother, is able to apply 
himself industriously to the carrying out of his plans, and is ready to go as far 
afield as his city and the stories of other lands gleaned from people and from 
books may carry him. He adds to his knowledge of common flowers, birds, 
and trees, turns up the stones on the beach to watch the little crabs — the stars 
call and the sea. He delights in scouting trips in search of historic spots, goes 
to Suquamish to visit Chief Sealth's grave, haunts the library for books on local 
history, knows all the strange folks that may be seen in our ports, persuades his 
father to take him aboard the liner loading lumber for India, has his treasures 
that Uncle brought from Alaska, has perhaps lived in Hawaii himself. He is 
ready to travel with the children of other lands. He begins to delight in heroes 
of other lands, joys in the achievements of the cavemen and their progress in 
learning new arts. He has a keen interest in working toward standards of 
attainment in penmanship, spelling, and arithmetic, and likes to know that he 
has "broken his own score in reading." He has more things to do than the 
day offers hours, and only needs wise stimulation in building up weak points and 
doing things better. 
I. Activities which tend toward the maintenance of life and health: 

Health inspection by health committees. 

Holding one's self responsible for keeping health rules already known. 

Keeping weight and height records for each child and trying to improve 
his condition. 
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Holding Good Health Club meetings. 

Participation in vigorous outdoor play. 

Giving health talks, working out health plays, making Good Health posters. 

Making "A Good Health Program" or "A Child's Day" illustrating and 
describing desirable habits. 

Playing Chew-Chew, the Health Clown, for kindergarten and first-grade 
children; making sanitary drinking cups for them; giving demonstrations to 
them of safety rules, and watching them on the grounds in rainy weather to 
see that they are properly protected. 

Making charts showing "A Good Dinner," "A Good Breakfast," "A Good 
Picnic Lunch." 

Writing health jingles for the Health Magazine. 

2. Activities which tend to practical efficiency in the common needs of life: 

Participatmg in clubs — ^A Self-Improvement Club, The Merry Workers 
Club, a sewing club, a thrift club, a politeness club, and aspiring to "The Self 
Control Club" (an honor club). 

Caring for room and school grounds and school materials. 

Supplying their own needs — getting material for Indian baskets, poles for 
Indian sandtable, sand to fill the table, dirt for eggshell gardens, moss for sand- 
table, sticks for house building, their own Christmas tree. 

Going on one out-door cooking trip, digging clams and cooking in the Indian 
method, following up the suggested "Things to Do" in the Cavemen as indi- 
vidual projects. 

Helping to prepare and arrange an exhibit of school work. 

Keeping a dated "All-the-Year-Round Book" of their work to show their 
progress. 

Studying the out-doors in the light of its favorable influence on those trjring 
to find a means of living in our region, learning the names and characteristics 
of plants useful or injurious to man and animals. 

Making a sandtable map of Seattle showing Harbor Bay, the principal 
streets and sections of today, and historic spots. 

Making collections of pictures of food-making tools — the chum; food- 
getting tools — the bow and arrow, traps; looms; transportation vehicles of 
olden times; workers of primitive times, Indian days, and today. 



